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THE  MEASURE  OF  OUR  SERVICE 

Maegabet  Jackson,  Librarian 
The  Hoyt  Library,  Kingston 

“Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  look  unto  the  end  or  purpose  thereof.” 


Population,  20,000 ; support,  one  dol- 
lar per  capita ; collection,  40,000  books ; 
annual  circulation,  180,000 ; registered 
borrowers,  8,000. 

That  is  how  I read  the  figures  for 
our  library  in  Kingston  if  we  could  meet 
the  standards  set  up  by  the  Council  of 
the  American  Library  Association.  (See 
A.LA.  Bulletin,  November,  1933) 

As  you  read,  please  cite  your  popula- 
tion and  turn  the  2 per  capita  book  col- 
lection, 9 per  capita  circulation  and  40% 
membership  into  your  own  required  re- 
sults. Then  we  can  talk  together.  If 
your  population  is  less  than  10,000  then 
your  figures  are  expected  to  show  a 
higher  percentage.  You  have  more  chance 
to  know  your  individual  readers. 


We  in  Kingston  are  not  yet  quite 
measuring  up.  We  are  six  years  old  as 
a library  and  we  own  18,000  books  (not 
40,000)  and  in  addition  our  twice  blest 
pamphlet  collection.  Our  membership  is 
up  to  the  mark  but  our  circulation  falls 
some  thousands  below.  How  about  your 
figures?  We  have  only  4j/5  of  a dollar 
per  capita  support — the  shortage  being 
due  not  to  a lack  of  goodwill  but  to  the 
exigencies  of  1933.  Are  we  and  you 
carrying  the  right  fractional  amount  of 
service? 

The  statement  of  the  A.L.A  Council 
comments  practically  upon  local  condi- 
tions which  may  affect  any  general  rul- 
ing. We  all  know  such  conditions : a 
large  percentage  of  recent  immigrants 
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from  Southern  Europe  as  against  a long- 
established  American  population : a 

Negro  population  as  against  a Jewish 
one.  Such  things  determine  reading  sta- 
tistics. Nearness  to  another  library  is 
also  a factor.  If  our  town  gets  a good 
high  school  library,  the  circulation  of 
the  public  library  may  fall,  but  an  op- 
portunity for  more  work  with  adults  is 
allowed  for.  If  there  are  properly  chosen 
and  administered  collections  in  the  grade 
school,  again  the  public  library  may  lose 
in  numbers  but  the  town  will  get  ad- 
ditional service. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  our  collec- 
tions, we  must  not  make  quantity  of  more 
importance  than  quality.  Each  of  us 
on  whom  the  responsibility  rests  should 
have  the  ability  to  weed  from  our  shelves 
books  the  only  function  of  which  is  to 
accumulate  dust : books,  that  is,  which 
are  so  out  of  date  or  so  unsuited  to  our 
readers  as  to  be  dead.  Before  weeding, 
however,  let  every  librarian  of  a small 
library  read  again  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher’s  story  “Hillsboro’s  good  luck.” 
It  is  good  for  the  soul. 

Speaking  of  what  I have  seen : the 
keeping  on  the  shelves  of  worn  out  text- 
books, out-of-date  books,  unused  and  un- 
usable files  of  bound  magazines  simply 
in  order  to  bring  the  collection  up  to 
the  required  standard  is  silly  and  false 
and  therefore  unproductive  of  good.  The 
buying  of  “immental”  books,  because 
more  people  read  than  think,  will  give 
a large  circulation  and  harm  a com- 
munity. “Not  how  many  books  but  what 
books”  is  as  good  a slogan  now  as  it  was 
when  Mr.  Chalmers  Hadley  voiced  it 
years  ago.  The  A.L.A.  Council  has  not 
emphasized  these  points  because.  I pre- 
sume, its  members  think  that  if  we  are 
daring  enough  to  undertake  through  our 
librarianship  the  care  and  cure  of  minds 
and  souls  we  should  also  be  intelligent 
enough  to  recognize  obvious  truths. 

1933  is  past.  At  the  opening  of  a 
new  year  it  may  be  wise  to  look  back 
upon  our  vision  and  upon  our  accom- 


plishment. Have  we  succeeded  in  putting 
first  things  first? 

The  Library  stands  in  a community 
as  a visible  symbol  of  care  and  order 
in  its  municipal  life  Yet,  may  it  be 
that  we  have  been  so  busy  polishing  the 
silver  vessels  of  the  service,  that  we  have 
left  ourselves  no  time  to  drink  with 
others  of  the  wine  of  the  Spirit?  May 
it  not  be  also  that  we  have  striven  so 
earnestly  to  add  books  to  our  shelves 
that  we  are  unable  to  use  the  contents 
of  those  books.  Mr.  Bostwick  has  stated : 
“It  is  within  the  power  of  a duly  quali- 
fied librarian  to  determine  one-half  of 
the  reading  done.”  It  behooves  us  to 
know  what  is  in  our  books  if  we  are  to 
help  to  determine  one-fourth  of  the  li- 
brary reading  done  by  our  communities. 

“How  to  live  on  twenty-four  hours  a 
day”  we  still  question. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  librarians  of 
my  acquaintance  remarked  once  that  she 
never  ate  for  breakfast  anything  that 
could  be  spilled,  because  in  the  whole 
day  that  was  her  only  undisturbed  half 
hour  with  a book.  Such  a plan  may 
mean  the  substitution  of  hard-boiled  for 
soft-boiled  eggs,  of  dry  for  buttered 
toast — to  be  less  literal,  it  may  mean 
the  changing  of  favorite  well-established 
habits,  the  selling  of  a loaf  for  hya- 
cinths to  feed  the  soul.  Is  it  worth  it? 
If  not,  should  we  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  librarianship?  Or,  should  we 
fall  back  on  an  occupation  that  is  clerical 
only  and  not  at  the  same  time  clerical, 
mental  and  spiritual?  Soul-searching 
questions  for  a new  year ! The  jobs, 
however,  are  ours  so  let  us  do  the  best 
we  can  with  (hem. 

What  types  of  books  are  sure  to  be 
of  use? 

Dean  Cross  of  Yrale  University,  in  his 
article  “From  Plutarch  to  Strachey,” 
published  in  the  Yale  Review  for  October, 
1921,  said  : “Life  for  most  people  is  a 

rather  difficult  piece  of  business.  So  we 
want  to  know  not  only  how  others  have 
turned  the  trick  against  fortune;  we 
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want  to  know  also  all  the  details  of  the 
game  as  they  have  played  it.’’ 

What  have  the  recent  years,  and  es- 
pecially the  recent  months,  given  us  in 
Biography?  Are  the  volumes  we  bought 
in  the  past  six  years  still  filling  a need 
or  have  they  passed  as  ephemeral? 

Jensen’s  American  Saga  of  1927  still 
points  the  way  to  men  who,  as  immi- 
grants, have  to  learn  the  customs  of 
America.  It  still  stands  as  a challenge 
to  those  of  us  who  have  not  dared  to 
“live  dangerously.” 

From  1928  Finger’s  David  Livingstone 
and  Slceyhill’s  Sergeant  York  interest 
one  section  of  our  community  and  Lucas’ 
The  Colvins  and  Tlieir  Friends  charms 
another. 

Those  who  enjoyed  the  book  by  Lucas 
could  be  given  in  1929  Miss  Reese’s 
Victorian  Village  and  Viola  Meynell’s 
unsurpassed  life  of  her  poet  mother,  Alice 
Meynell.  In  1930  and  onwards  Grand- 
mother Brown’s  Hundred  Years  appealed 
and  will  appeal  to  readers  who  prefer 
something  essentially  American.  1931 
gave  our  young  people  Larry,  Thoughts 
of  Youth.  1932  reminded  us  of  the  forty 
years  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  has  given  for 
Labrador,  and  brought  us  also  Jack  Law- 
son’s A Man’s  Life,  the  story  of  a miner’s 
boy  who  “found  life  a very  difficult  piece 
of  business”  but  who  “turned  the  trick 
against  fortune”  and  became  a member 
of  the  English  Parliament. 

Your  list  may  be  different  from  mine. 
It  all  simply  means  that  the  books  I and 
my  fellow-workers  read  and  enjoyed  and 
those  you  and  your  fellow-workers  read 
and  enjoyed  are  still  being  passed  from 
reader  to  reader  in  our  respective  com- 
munities. 

What  from  the  vintage  of  1933  shall 
we  all  be  passing  out  over  the  desk  in 
1939?  Will  it  be  the  charm  of  Maurice 
O’Sullivan  who  was  Twenty  years  a- 
growing,  or  the  political  courage  of 
Charles  Russell  as  shown  in  his  Bare 
hands  and  stone  trails,  or  the  self-sacra- 
fice  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  the  Alsatian 
medical  missionary  to  Equatorial  Africa 


who  wrote  Out  of  my  life  and  thought? 
Will  it  be  Vera  Brittian’s  heart-breaking- 
tale  of  what  it  meant  for  an  English  girl 
to  live  through  the  Great  War  and  after, 
or  James  Weldon  Johnson’s  honest 
rendering  of  what  it  means  to  be  an 
educated  negro  in  these  United  States? 
Six  years  from  now  it  will  be  what  you 
and  I are  reading  at  this  present. 

For  so  it  is  with  the  books  we  re- 
member from  our  childhood.  For  me  the 
Steadfast  Tin  Soldier  still  travels  un- 
daunted, Curdie  still  tramples  cruelty 
and  ignorance  and  finds  his  way  up  the 
stair  to  beauty,  Alice  still  has  the  cur- 
iosity to  want  to  know  what  is  Behind 
the  Looking  Glass  and  the  courage  to  go 
and  find  out.  Inevitably  I offer  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  George  MacDonald 
and  Lewis  Carroll  to  be  met  on  their  re- 
turn with  the  demand  for  something  just 
as  good.  To  you,  of  a later  generation, 
which  books  inevitably  stand  for  courage, 
beauty,  and  friendship? 

The  Committee  on  Young  People’s 
Reading  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library 
(Miss  Jean  C.  Ross,  chairman)  has  com- 
piled a most  interesting  list  to  help  us 
in  the  “What  next”  demand.  It  is 
divided  into  lists  of  books  which  serve 
as  introduction  to  interesting  people,  to 
humor,  to  romance,  to  home  life.  etc.  It 
is  for  the  topic  rather  than  for  author, 
period,  or  style  that  most  of  the  reading 
is  done  in  our  public  libraries.  The 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  in  its 
Christmas  number  with  lists  of  authors’ 
preferences  makes  interesting  reading, 
but  is  no  kind  of  a guide  to  the  librarian 
of  a small  public  library  in  filling  public 
demand.  For  those  who  wish  to  make 
selections  among  the  publications  of  1933 
in  accordance  with  subject  matter,  the 
following  list  is  given  as  a beginning. 
It  is  suggested  that  those  librarians  who 
are  interested  in  the  approach,  add  topics 
and  titles,  from  the  past  and  from  1934, 
and  it  may  be  we  can  work  out  for  our 
state  and  for  older  people  and  children 
as  good  a list  as  Miss  Roos  and  her  as- 
sociates have  compiled  for  young  people 
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of  high  school  age  in  Cleveland.  For 
example : 

Under  “Sympathetic  desire  too  under- 
stand” might  we  add  from  earlier  books 
Mrs.  Andrews’  Perfect  Tribute,  Zona 
dale’s  Miss  Lulu  Bett,  Lucy  Furman’s 
Quare  Women,  Arnold  Bennett’s  Buried 
Alive,  Booker  Washington’s  Up  from 


Slavery,  E.  E.  Calkins’  Louder,  Please, 
Lawes’  Ticenty  thousand  years  in  Sing 
Sing,  Skariatina’s  A ivorld  can  end  and 
Janet  Seudder’s  Modeling  my  life f And 
what  else?  Surely  Rosemary  and 
Stephen  Benet's  Book  of  Americans. 
What  from  the  past?  What  from  the 
future? 


Some  Books  Selected  by  Miss  Jackson  and  Miss  Grey" 


of  The  Hoyt  Library,  Kingston 

The  books  are  in  the  main  1933  books,  but  some  older  titles  are  included. 
Independent  thinking 


Cambridge 
Corbett 
Brittain 
Jameson 
Lawson 
Russell 
Ch.  Allee 

Love  of  beauty  and  of  nature 


Hostages  to  fortune 
Young  Mrs.  Meigs 
Testament  of  youth 
No  time  like  the  present 
A man’s  life 

Bare  hands  and  stone  walls 
Jane’s  island 


Bromfield 
Chapman 
O’Sullivan 
Rawlings 
Ch.  Armer 
Ch.  Lie 


The  farm 

Autobiography  of  a bird-lover 
Twenty  years  a-growing 
South  moon  under 

Waterless  mountain  (1932  Newbery  medal) 
Ekorn 


Sympathetic  desire  to  understand 


Fineman 
Hobart 
Ch.  Hall 
Ch.  Lewis 
Friendship  and  service 


Hear  ye  sons 

Oil  for  the  lamps  of  China 

Here  to  yonder  girl 

Young  Fu  (1933  Newbery  medal) 


Aldrich 
Carroll 
Galsworthy 
Ch.  Medary 

Ch.  Meigs 


Miss  Bishop 
As  the  earth  turns 
One  more  river 
Prairie  anchorage 
Crooked  apple  tree 


Courage — mental,  physical,  spiritual 


Boyd 

My  home  in  the  lion  country 

Braddy 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy 

Lane 

Let  the  hurricane  roar 

MacDonald 

Sally  in  Rhodesia 

Masefield 

Bird  of  dawning 

Rea 

Six  Mrs.  Greenes 

Ch. 

Finta 

Herdboy  of  Hungary 

Ch. 

Hubbard 

Queer  person 

Ch. 

Singmaster 

Swords  of  steel 
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MY  OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

Charles  Lose,  Montoursville,  Pa. 


My  work,  that  of  the  schoolmaster, 
was  indoors.  This  may  explain  to  some 
extent  my  great  interest  in  the  outdoors 
and  in  outdoor  books  and  their  writers. 
Often  the  walls  of  my  school  room 
seemed  to  imprison  me  and  my  work 
chain  me  to  my  desk.  At  such  times 
I panted  for  the  open,  for  wide  and 
lonely  horizons.  I longed  to  stand  on 
the  deck  of  a vessel  in  mid-ocean,  or  on 
top  of  a mountain  peak  encircled  by  a 
far,  dim  horizon,  or  on  a wide  desert 
with  its  eternal  stillness.  When  in  this 
state  of  mind  I took  a sea  voyage  with 
Joseph  Conrad  in  the  Typhoon  or  the 
Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  or  with  Kipling 
in  Captains  Courageous,  or  with  Dana  in 
Two  Years  Before  the  Mast,  or  with 
Darwin  in  a Naturalist’s  Voyage  Round 
the  World  in  H.M.S  Beagle.  Sometimes 
I went  Mountaineering  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  with  Clarence  King,  or  over  The 
Pass  with  Stewart  Edward  White,  or 
took  Scrambles  among  the  Alps  with 
Edward  Whymper,  or  climbed  Long’s 
Peak  with  Enos  Mills.  Now  and  then 
I found  myself  in  The  Desert  with  Van 
Dyke  or  with  Kinglake  in  Eothen.  It 
was  in  these  outdoor  books  that  I found 
a cure  for  the  state  of  mind  brought  on 
by  the  narrow  confines  of  my  school 
room. 

One  that  was  making  a list  of  a hun- 
dred of  the  world’s  greatest  books  would 
include  some  of  my  outdoor  books.  Gil- 
bert White’s  Natural  History  of  Selborne 
would  certainly  be  there.  This  is  a 
little  book  consisting  of  a hundred  and 
ten  letters  written  by  Gilbert  White  to 
two  friends.  It  was  first  published  in 
1789  but  is  still  very  much  alive.  Some- 
one has  asked  how  this  small  shallop 
has  been  able  to  skim  the  waves  so 
gaily  throughout  all  these  years  when 
many  a stately  literary  craft  has  gone 
down  into  the  sea  of  oblivion.  Maybe 
it  is  because  in  style  and  content  the 
book  is  a classic.  That  a number  of 


my  outdoor  books  are  classics  was  al- 
ways a pleasant  thought  to  me. 

Outdoor  books  are  wholesome  reading 
They  keep  one’s  mind  sane  and  sweet. 
They  take  one,  with  pleasant  companions, 
into  new  surroundings.  How  well  I re- 
member a stormy  January  night  many 
years  ago.  The  day  in  school  had  been 
a hard  one  and  I came  home  tired  and 
discouraged.  After  supper  a little  pack- 
age, a belated  Christmas  present,  was 
placed  on  the  table  before  me.  I opened 
it  and  found  inside  John  Burroughs’ 
Wake  Robin.  I began  to  read  and  at 
once  the  storm  outside  and  my  school 
worries  were  forgotten.  I was  wander- 
ing with  John  Burroughs  In  the  Catskills, 
stopping  now  and  then  to  examine  a 
bird’s  nest  of  strange  construction  or  to 
watch  a bird  visitor  from  the  south  in 
the  tops  of  the  trees.  When  bedtime 
came  I aroused  as  from  a pleasant  dream. 
I closed  the  book  and  went  to  the  door. 
Outside  the  storm  had  passed,  the  stars 
were  shining  overhead,  and  all  was  again 
right  with  the  world. 

On  that  winter  night  long  ago  I learned 
a valuable  lesson.  I learned  that  when 
depressed  by  worry  and  fatigue  I might 
regain  my  spirits  by  sitting  down  by 
my  lamp  and  bright  fire  to  walk  with 
John  Burroughs  in  Wake  Robin  or 
Winter  Sunshine  or  Fresh  Fields,  or  with 
Thoreau  around  Walden  pond  or  in  the 
Maine  woods,  or  with  Bradford  Torrey 
in  The  Footpath  Way.  I could  follow 
W.  H.  Hudson  across  the  Argentine  pam- 
pas in  Far  Away  and  Long  Ago,  or  John 
Muir  in  Our  National  Parks,  or  Sven 
Hedin  Across  the  Gobi  Desert  in  the  life 
of  an  explorer.  But  best  of  all  I loved 
to  walk  with  Richard  Jefferies  in  those 
English  lanes  and  parks,  and  by  Field 
and  Hedgerow,  and  listen  to  the  cawing 
of  the  rooks,  and  watch  the  pheasants 
steal  along  the  hedges  and  the  rabbits 
pop  in  and  out  of  their  burrows.  Some- 
times we  talked  with  the  Gamekeeper 
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at  Home  or  about  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair. 
Whatever  we  did  it  was  something  pleas- 
ant, for  to  me  he  is  a prince  among 
outdoor  writers. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
boatman  who  glides  down  the  middle  of 
the  stream  in  his  little  craft,  has  some 
advantages  over  the  prosiac  traveller 
along  the  bank.  The  boatman  sees  the 
mountain  slope  at  a different  and  a bet- 
ter angle,  long  beautiful  vistas  of  the 
stream  continually  open  up  before  him. 
He  sees  the  phoebe  bird’s  nest  under 
the  bridge  and  the  little  sand  piper  bobs 
him  a courtesy  as  his  boat  floats  past. 
All  day  the  dove-like  columbine 

Looks  down  at  him  from  rockey  ledge; 
All  day  the  blue  forget-me-nots 

Look  up  at  him  from  water’s  edge. 

My  favorite  boating  books  are  John 
Burroughs’  Pepacton,  an  account  of  a 
trip  which  he  took  on  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Delaware  in  a boat  which  he  built 
himself ; Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  Inland 
Voyage;  and  Thoreau’s  Week  on  the  Con- 
cord and  Merrimac  Rivers.  I think  I like 
Thoreau’s  book  best.  He  not  only  saw 
more  than  other  persons  see  but  he  saw 
nature  with  the  eyes  of  a poet.  Then 
too,  he  himself  was  always  a part  of 
nature.  The  fishes  in  the  stream,  the 
birds  that  skimmed  the  pool,  and  the 
muskrat  and  the  mink  along  the  shore 
were  no  more  wild  and  free  than  Thoreau 
was  himself. 

Old  Mother  Nature  has  no  more  de- 
voted and  steadfast  lover  than  she  has 
in  the  true  fisherman.  For  him  it  is 
not  all  of  fishing  to  catch  fish.  He  hopes 
that"  his  trip  may  be  successful  of  course, 
but  should  it  turn  out  otherwise,  he  has 
had  much  to  console  him.  He  has  seen 
the  fog  lying  in  the  hollows  of  the  hills, 
the  pines  standing  along  the  mountain’s 
crest,  and  the  fields  sloping  upward  to 
the  woods.  He  has  heard  the  pleasant 
murmur  of  the  stream,  the  cheerful 
songs  of  happy  birds,  and  the  soft  south 
wind  whispering  among  the  leaves.  He 
knows  that  when  old  age  is  upon  him 
and  he  must  sit  by  the  fire  and  dream, 


his  brightest  dreams  will  be  of  long 
shining  riffles,  of  narrow  paths  made  by 
the  feet  of  fishermen,  of  dim  forest  aisles 
where  peace  and  quiet  reign,  and  of 
shadows  lengthening  up  the  valley  in  the 
evening  time. 

Somewhere  in  his  Fly  Fishing  Sir  Ed- 
ward Grey  has  told  how  he  always  tried 
to  put  off  thinking  about  fishing  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  my  streams 
were  tightest  locked  in  snow  and  ice, 
that  I was  forced  to  turn  to  my  fishing 
books.  The  first  of  these  was  Izaak 
Walton’s  Complete  Angler,  a fishing  clas- 
sic for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  The 
second  for  me  was  Prime’s  I Go  a Fish- 
ing, a book  that  does  in  a charming  man- 
ner for  our  New  England  streams  what 
good  old  Izaak  did  for  the  streams  of 
old  England.  Then  I also  like  Henry 
Van  Dyke’s  Little  Rivers,  Annie  Slos- 
son’s  Fishin’  Jimmy,  and  Bliss  Perry’s 
delightful  essays  on  angling. 

Annually  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century,  in  the  month  of  June  when 
the  calico  bush  was  painting  the  hill- 
sides in  pink  and  white,  I left  my  home 
and  journeyed  up  one  of  the  clear,  cold 
mountain  streams  found  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  Alleghanies,  to  my  summer 
camp.  Here,  in  a grove  of  old  maples, 
which  in  their  days  must  have  sheltered 
the  wigwams  of  Indians,  I pitched  my 
tent,  made  my  bed  of  fragrant  hemlock 
browse,  built  my  outdoor  cooking  range 
and  fireplace,  and  spent  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  happier  than  any  king  can  be. 
Here 

At  dawn  I heard  the  Wilson  thrush 

Sing  sweet  and  clear,  in  pipe  and  trill. 
At  dusk  I heard  the  shrill  complaint 

Of  solitary  Whip-poor-will. 

But,  as  in  fishing,  when  the  cold  north 
wind  was  blowing  through  the  bare 
branches  of  the  maples  and  the  snow  was 
covering  the  ashes  of  my  camp  fires,  I 
longed  to  go  camping  and  must  go  per- 
force in  my  outdoor  books.  Sometimes 
I went  with  Nessmuk  in  Woodcraft  and 
spent  comfortably  a cold  November  night 
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in  an  Indian  camp  in  a hemlock  forest 
in  northern  Pennsylvania.  Often  I went 
with  Stevenson  in  Travels  with  a Donkey 
and  spent  a night  in  the  pines  of  France. 
And  sometimes  I went  with  Rowland  E. 
Robinson  in  Sam  Lovel’s  Camps  and 
slept  with  Uncle  Lisha  and  Antoine  under 
the  slab  shelter  beside  a New  England 
slang.  Now  and  then  I went  with  the 
Shaybacks  in  Camp  and  spent  delightful 
days  under  the  trees  beside  the  lake  with 
them.  I also  liked  to  spend,  at  times, 
a night  with  Clarence  Edwords  by  his 
Campfires  of  a Naturalist. 

I have  never  been  a mighty  nimrod, 
but  I have  always  loved  the  fall  woods. 
Each  October  for  many  years  I spent 
some  days  in  the  mountains  hunting  the 
elusive  grouse.  Often  at  the  close  of 
the  short  day,  when  darkness  drove  me 
reluctantly  from  the  woods,  I found  my 
bag  of  birds  a very  small  one.  But  al- 
ways I had  pictures  to  carry  home  with 
me ; the  picture  of  a gray  squirrel  flat- 
tened against  a tree  trunk  watching  me 
with  its  big  round  eyes ; the  picture  of 
a pileated  woodpecker  tearing  a dead 
tree  to  pieces  with  its  sharp  bill  and 
muscular  neck ; the  picture  of  a flock  of 
cross  bills  hanging  like  poll  parrots  to 
pine  cones  that  they  were  cutting  to 
pieces  with  their  scissor-like  bills,  or  the 
picture  of  an  old  mountain  road  carpeted 
with  leaves  and  bordered  with  ferns  and 
briars  and  sumac  with  its  scarlet  cones. 
The  dinners  at  which  my  grouse  were 
served  have  long  since  been  forgotten 
but  the  pictures  still  remain  with  me. 
Their  colors  have  not  faded  as  I once 
dreaded  they  might. 

When  my  short  hunting  season  was 

Outdoor  Books  Recommended  by 
Mr.  Chart.es  Lose 

Akeley,  Carl  Ethan,  In  Brightest  Africa. 

Doubleday.  $2.50. 

Borrow,  George  Henry.  Lavengro.  Dut- 
ton. $1.60. 

Borrow,  George  Henry.  Wild  Wales. 

Dutton.  $1.60. 


over  I liked  to  turn  to  Theodore  Roose- 
velt’s Hunting  Trips  of  a Ranchman,  to 
Stewart  Edward  White’s  Land  of  Foot- 
prints, to  Casper  Whitney’s  On  Snow 
Shoes  to  the  Barren  Lands,  and  to  Van 
Dyke’s  Still  Hunter.  When  the  hunter 
describes  the  habits  and  the  habitat  of 
his  game  rather  than  the  killing  of  it, 
he  is  always  worth  reading. 

A great  case,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
outdoor  books,  stands  in  my  library.  The 
top  shelf  is  not  very  deep  nor  very  high. 
In  it  are  many  little  books,  such  as 
Warner’s  In  the  Wilderness  and  his  On 
Horseback ; a Tour  in  Virginia,  Lowell’s 
Hoosehead  Journal,  Howell’s  Hy  Year  in 
a Log  Cabin,  Jefferies’  Amateur  Poacher, 
Borrow’s  Lavengro  and  his  Wild  Wales, 
Garland’s  Boy  Life  on  the  Prairie, 
Jewett’s  Tales  of  New  England  and  Crad- 
dock’s In  the  Tennessee  Mountains.  The 
bottom  shelf  is  wide  and  deep  and  on  it 
stands  North’s  Ambrosial  Nights,  Park- 
man’s  Oregon  Trail  and  Inman’s  Old 
Santa  Fe  Trail,  Roosevelt’s  Wilderness 
Hunter,  Irving’s  Tour  on  the  Prairies, 
and  Carl  Akley’s  In  Brightest  Africa. 
On  the  middle  shelf  are  the  bird  books 
Audubon  and  Wilson,  Frank  Chapman’s 
Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist, 
Scott’s  Story  of  a Bird  Lover,  Grey’s 
Charm  of  Birds,  and  Hudson’s  Adven- 
tures Among  Birds.  On  other  shelves 
are  books  on  the  wild  flowers  and  on  the 
trees. 

The  Schoolmaster’s  eyes  have  grown 
dim  with  much  reading.  But  still  he 
clings  to  his  outdoor  books.  They  have 
brought  him  much  wholesome,  inexpen. 
sive  pleasure  and  they  will  help  to  keep 
him  contented  to  the  end. 


Burroughs,  John.  Fresh  Fields.  Hough- 
ton. $2.00. 

Burroughs,  John.  In  the  Catskills. 
Houghton.  $3.00. 

Burroughs,  John.  Pepacton  and  other 
sketches.  Houghton.  $2.00. 
Burroughs,  John.  Wake  Robin.  Hough- 
ton. $2.00. 
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Burroughs,  John.  Winter  Sunshine. 
Houghton.  $2.00. 

Chapman,  Frank  Michler.  Camps  and 
Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist.  Appleton. 
$4.00. 

Conrad,  Joseph.  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus. 
Doubleday.  $2.50. 

Conrad,  Joseph.  Typhoon  and  other 
stories.  Doubleday.  $2.00. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert,  pseud.  In  the 
Tennessee  Mountains.  Houghton.  $2.00. 
Dana,  Richard  Henry.  Two  years  before 
the  mast;  a personal  narrative.  Hough- 
ton. (Riverside  Bookshelf)  $2.00. 
Darwin,  Charles  Robert.  Naturalist's 
voyage  round  the  xcorld  in  II.M.S. 
Beagle.  Oxford  Press.  $.80. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  Boy  life  .on  the 
Prairie.  Harper.  $1.50. 

Grey,  Edward,  1st  viscount.  Charm  of 
birds.  Stokes.  $3.00. 

Grey,  Edward,  1st  viscount.  Fly  Fish- 
ing. Dutton.  $3.75. 

Hedin,  Sven  Anders.  Across  the  Gobi 
Desert.  Dutton.  $5.00. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  My  year  in  a 
log  cabin.  Harper.  $.50.  o.p. 
Hudson,  William  Henry.  Adventures 
among  birds.  Dutton.  $3.00. 
Hudson,  William  Henry.  Far  away  and 
long  ago;  a history  of  my  early  life. 
Dutton.  $2.00,  school  ed.  $1.10. 
Inman,  Henry.  Old  Santa  Fe  trail. 
Gammel.  $0.00. 

Irving,  Washington.  Tour  on  the 
prairies.  Harlow.  $.78. 

Jefferies,  Richard.  Amaryllis  at  the  Fair. 
Dutton.  $1.50. 

Jefferies,  Richard.  Amateur  poacher. 
Longmans.  $2.00. 

Jefferies,  Richard.  Field  and  Hedgerow. 
Longmans.  $2.00. 

Jefferies,  Richard.  Gamekeeper  at  home. 
Collins.  4 s. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  Tales  of  New  Eng- 
land. Houghton.  $1.90. 

King,  Clarence.  Mountaineering  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada.  Scribner.  $2.50. 
Kinglake,  Alexander  William.  Eothen. 
Blackie  & Son.  2 s. 


Kipling,  Rudyard.  Captains  Courageous. 
Doubleday.  $2.50,  school  ed.  $1.00. 

Lowell,  James  Russell.  Moosehead  Jour- 
nal. Houghton.  (Riverside  literature 
ser.)  $.92. 

Mills,  Enos  Abijah.  Adventures  of  a 
nature  guide.  Doubleday.  $3.00. 

Muir,  John.  Our  national  parks.  Hough- 
ton. $3.00. 

Parkman,  Francis.  Oregon  Trail.  Little. 
(Beacon  Hill  Bookshelf)  $2.00. 

Perry,  Bliss.  Pool  of  ripples;  fishing 
essays.  Little.  $2.00. 

Prime,  William  Cowper.  I go  a fishing. 
Harper.  $2.00. 

Robinson,  Rowland  Evans.  Sam  Lovel's 
camps.  Forest  and  Stream.  $1.00. 
o.  p. 

Robinson,  Rowland  Evans.  Uncle  Lisha's 
outing.  Houghton.  $1.25.  o.p. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Hunting  trips  of 

a ranchman.  2v.  in  1.  Putnam.  $4.00. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Wilderness  hunter. 
2v.  in  1.  Putnam.  $4.00. 

Scott,  William  Earl  Dodge.  Story  of  a 
bird  lover.  Macmillan.  $1.50.  o.p. 

Sears,  George  W.  (Nessmuk,  pseud.) 
Woodcraft.  Forest  & Stream.  $1.00  o.p. 

Slosson,  Mrs.  Annie  (Trumbull).  Fishin’ 
Jimmy.  Scribner.  $.60. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Inland  voyage. 
Scribner.  $1.25. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Travels  with 
a donkey.  Scribner.  $1.50. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  Camping  in  the 
Main  woods.  Houghton.  (Riverside 
ed.)  $2.50. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  Walden;  or  life 
in  the  woods.  Macmillan.  (Modern 
readers’  series)  $1.25. 

Thoreau,  Henry  David.  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimac  rivers.  Hough- 
ton. $2.75. 

Torrey,  Bradford.  The  footpath  way. 
Houghton.  $1.25. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry.  Little  rivers.  Gros- 
sed $.75. 

Van  Dyke,  John  Charles.  The  Desert. 
Scribner.  $2.00. 
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Van  Dyke,  Theodore  Strong.  Still- 
hunter.  Macmillan.  $1.75.  o.p. 

Walton,  Izaak.  Complete  angler.  Mac- 
millan. $4.25. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.  In  the  tcilder- 
ness.  Houghton.  $1.65. 

Warner,  Charles  Dudley.  On  horseback ; 
a tour  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  Houghton.  $1.65. 

White,  Gilbert.  Natural  history  of  Sel- 


borne.  McBride.  (New  popular  ed.) 
$3.00. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  Land  of  foot- 
prints. Doubleday.  $2.00. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  The  pass. 
Doubleday.  $2.00. 

Whitney,  Caspar.  On  snow  shoes  to  the 
barren  lands.  Harper.  $3.50.  o.p. 
Whymper,  Edward.  Scrambles  among  the 
Alps  in  the  years  1860-69.  Murray 
1871.  o.p. 


RECENT  BOOKS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  OF  INTEREST  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL 
AND  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  FOR  USE  WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

Mary  E.  Foster,  Head,  Schools  Department 
Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 


Fiction — Past 

Armer,  L.  A. 

Dark  circle  of  branches.  Longmans. 
$2.50. 

This  story  concerns  the  boy  Na  Nai, 
his  uncle  the  medicine  man,  and  other 
members  of  his  family.  It  relates  the 
hardships  they  endured  when  their  tribe 
was  exiled  from  Arizona. 

Buck,  Pearl. 

A young  revolutionist.  Friendship 
Press.  $1.50. 

In  simple,  beautiful  prose  the  author 
tells  the  story  of  Ko-sen,  a young  Chinese 
boy  who  ran  away  from  the  ancient 
temple,  to  whose  service  he  had  been 
dedicated,  and  with  a young  companion, 
joined  the  revolutionary  army.  It  typi- 
fies the  struggle  made  by  the  youth  of 
China  to  free  itself  from  the  superstition 
and  ignorance  of  the  past  and  to  evolve 
a new  standard  of  life  based  on  new 
ideals. 

Corbett,  E.  F. 

Young  Mrs.  Meigs.  Century.  $2.00. 

Two  weeks  in  the  life  of  a “young-’ 
lady  of  eighty  who  surreptitiously  ar- 
ranges the  lives  of  her  children  while 
they  maneuver  to  manage  hers.  A re- 
freshing character  well  worth  knowing. 
Field,  Rachael. 

Hepatica  Hawks.  Macmillan.  $1.75. 

Among  the  famous  freaks  of  Pollock’s 


and  Present 

show  of  the  1890's  was  Hepatica  Hawks, 
daughter  of  the  giant  Hallelujah  Hawks. 
At  15  she  measured  six  feet  four  inches 
and  the  normal  good  times  of  others  of 
her  age  were  denied  her,  so  her  ultimate 
triumph  as  a singer  is  all  the  more  satis- 
fying. 

Johnston,  Mary. 

Miss  Delicia  Allen.  Little.  $2.50. 
Life  in  the  old  South — the  serene,  dig- 
nified existence  that  was  to  be  disrupted 
by  the  war — is  the  background  for 
Delicia  Allen’s  romance. 

Means,  F.  C. 

Ranch  and  the  ring.  Houghton.  $2.00. 
Sequel  to  “Candle  in  the  mist.” 

In  this  story  Janey  Grant  goes  to 
Colorado  territory  to  teach. 

O’Brian,  J.  S. 

Silver  chief.  Winston.  $2.00. 

Jim  Thorne,  of  the  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  acquires  Silver  Chief  and  after 
he  is  trained,  the  dog  proves  a friend  to 
Jim. 

Phelps,  F.  B. 

Nikita,  a story  of  Russia.  Harcourt. 

$2.00. 

This  is  a story  of  Russia  before  the 
Revolution  and  of  young  Nikita,  the  son 
of  a brave  Cossack  who  lost  his  life 
saving  his  prince. 

Snedeker,  C.  D. 
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Forgotten  daughter.  Doubleday.  $2.00. 

A beautiful  story  of  Chloe  whose 
mother  was  a Greek  and  whose  father 
was  a Roman.  The  story  tells  of  her 
life  and  romance  in  the  days  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus. 

Sterne,  E.  G. 

No  surrender.  Duffield.  $2.50. 

As  the  story  opens,  news  of  Lee’s  sur- 
render has  just  reached  the  Thomas 
plantation  in  Alabama.  Through  Julia 
Thomas  and  her  young  son,  Christopher, 
something  of  the  courage  and  steadfast- 
ness of  the  South  is  made  clear  and  un- 
forgettable. 

Wain,  Nora. 

House  of  exile.  Little.  $3.00. 

To  share  as  an  adopted  daughter,  the 
sheltered  life  of  the  Chinese  walled  home- 
stead where  the  wealthy  Lin  family  has 
dwelt  for  thirty-six  generations  was  the 
unusual  privilege  of  a Philadelphia 
Quaker  whose  ancestors  had  traded  with 
the  Lin  merchants.  Married  to  an 
Englishman  and  living  in  China,  she 
continued  her  close  relations  with 
Chinese  friends,  and  her  book  has  au- 
thenticity as  well  as  rare  distinction  and 
charm  of  writing. 

Wilder,  Isabel. 

Mother  and  four.  Coward.  $2.00. 

A simple,  unaffected  story  of  the 
struggles  of  a widow  in  bringing  up  her 
four  children,  and,  later,  of  their 
struggles  to  adjust  themselves  to  life. 
It  is  a realistic  picture  of  day-to-day 
life  of  a middle-class,  normal  family  in 
a New  England  college  town. 

Willsie,  H.  M. 

Beyond  the  Blue  Sierra.  Morrow.  $2.50. 

The  difficult,  dangerous  course  of  the 
expedition  which,  in  1776,  opened  the 
first  overland  route  from  Mexico  to 
California  and  established  a colony  at 
San  Francisco  is  the  subject  of  this 
dramatic  novel. 

Science  and  Useful  Arts 
Bechdolt,  J.  E. 

The  modern  handy  hook  for  hoys. 
Greenberg.  $1.50. 


A great  variety  of  things  to  do  and 
make,  that  will  interest  boys  of  ten  to 
fourteen.  Both  outdoor  and  indoor  ac- 
tivities, such  as  camping,  collecting,  toy 
making,  marionettes,  and  conjuring 
tricks,  are  included. 

Boulton,  Rudyard. 

Traveling  with  birds.  Donohue.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Boulton,  formerly  with  the  Car- 
negie Museum  in  Pittsburgh,  has  pro- 
duced a fine  addition  to  the  bird  books 
for  junior  high  school  use.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in  color. 

Ditmars,  R.  L. 

The  forest  of  adventure.  Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

Exciting  adventures  which  the  author 
has  experienced.  It  will  fascinate  the 
boy  who  is  interested  in  animal  life. 
Hamilton,  E.  T. 

Complete  model  aircraft  manual.  Har- 
court.  $3.50. 

Includes  sixty-five  models,  gliders, 
stick  models,  solid  scale,  flying  scale,  and 
built-up  non-flying  scale  models,  with 
clear  and  accurate  plans  and  diagrams. 
Tools  and  materials  are  described  and 
much  information  is  made  readily  access- 
ible in  a glossary,  aviation  dictionary, 
and  dealers  list.  Well  illustrated. 

Rolfe,  Deete. 

Plants  and  animals.  (New  Champlin 
Cyclopedia  v.  4)  Holt.  $6.00. 

Companion  volume  to  the  other  Champ- 
lin Cyclopedias. 

For  the  poets  corner 
Benet,  Rosemary  and  Benet,  S.  V. 

A hook  of  Americans.  Farrar.  $2.00. 

Delightfully  humorous  verses  about 
many  Americans. 

Brenner,  Rica. 

Twelve  American  poets  before  1900. 
Harcourt  $2.50. 

A chronological  picture  of  the  varied 
types  of  poetry  in  America,  beginning 
with  Philip  Freneau  and  ending  with 
Eugene  Field.  Recommended  to  arouse 
an  interest  in  the  subject.  A slender 
book  but  will  be  meat  for  those  'of 
poetical  trends. 
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Biography  and  Travel 
Chandler  A.  C. 

Story-lives  of  master  artists.  1st  and 
2nd  series.  Stokes.  $2.50  each. 

The  first  volume  appeared  several 
years  ago  and  has  proved  very  useful. 
Grant,  G.  H. 

The  half  deck.  Little.  $2.00. 

A good  adventurous  tale  is  this  stir- 
ring narrative  of  a young  Scotch  boy’s 
first  two  years  in  the  British  merchant 
marine.  The  author  is  today  one  of  the 
youngest  captains  on  the  United  Fruit 
Line. 

Halliburton,  Richard. 

The  flying  carpet.  Bobbs.  $3.75. 

A romantic  travel  book  written  with 
the  author’s  usual  exuberance.  It  tells 
of  an  airplane  trip  from  Hollywood  to 
Timbuctoo  then  to  several  European 
countries,  with  an  interlude  of  two 
months  spent  with  the  Foreign  Legion 
in  Morocco. 

Lowitz,  Sadyebeth  and  Lowity,  Anson. 

Young  America's  story  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  man  of  action.  Doubleday. 
$1.75. 

Of  the  biographies,  to  date,  of  the 
President  this  seems  to  have  the  most 
satisfactory  features,  although  many 
criticisms  can  be  made  of  its  style. 
Meigs,  Cornelia. 

The  story  of  the  author  of  Little 
Women.  Invincible  Louisa.  Little.  $2.00. 

Miss  Meigs  has  written  this  biography 
in  such  a manner  as  to  make  Louisa 
May  Alcott  live  in  her  own  time. 

Merrick,  Elliott. 

True  'North.  Scribner.  $3.00. 

A personal  record  of  life  in  Labrador 
..most  of  the  book  is  a description  of 
a trip,  by  canoe  and  snowshoes,  up  the 
Grand  river  with  trappers . . a trip  filled 
with  incredible  difficulties. 

Morris,  A.  A. 

Digging  in  the  Southwest.  Doubleday. 
$2.50. 

Mrs.  Morris  tells  of  her  fascinating 
experiences  in  archeological  research 
working  with  her  husband,  Earl  Morris. 
Peck,  A.  M.  and  Johnson,  Enid. 


Roundabout  America.  2 vol.  in  1. 
Harper.  $3.50. 

Begins  with  a glimpse  of  Washington 
and  continues  south  to  Florida,  across 
the  southern  states  to  California,  with 
the  trip  by  water  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York,  tells  also  of  New  York 
City,  New  England,  the  Middle  west, 
and  the  Northwest.  There  are  many 
interesting  illustrations. 

Skariatina,  Irina. 

First  to  go  back.  Bobbs.  $2.75. 

With  permission  from  the  Soviet 
Government,  Irna  Skariatina  and  her 
husband,  Victor  Blakesley,  go  back  to 
visit  Russia.  They  make  this  her  third 
book  a fascinating  account  of  the  new 
country  they  find,  the  new  ways  and 
people. 

Villiers,  A.  J. 

Grain  race.  Scribner.  $3.00. 

In  March,  1932,  eighteen  sailing  ships, 
almost  the  last  of  their  kind,  sailed  from 
Australia  to  England,  loaded  with  wheat. 
The  race  was  won  by  the  “Parma,”  of 
which  the  author  was  part  owner.  His 
narrative  of  the  trip  around  the  Horn 
is  filled  with  excitement. 

Woolf,  Virginia. 

Flush.  Harcourt.  $2.00. 

With  even  more  than  her  usual  wit 
and  charm,  Mrs.  Woolf  has  written  in 
fine  prose  the  story  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett’s Spaniel,  Flush.  She  has  incor- 
porated in  the  tale  the  few  actual  facts 
available  and  has  created  other  incidents 
of  the  Barrett  and  Browning  family  life 
with  lively  imagination. 

History,  Civics  and  Vocations 
Cincinnati  Vocation  Bureau. 

A topical  index  of  reading  references 
on  occupations.  Cincinnati  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  216  East  9th 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  $1.00. 

Cottier,  Joseph,  and  Brecht,  Harold. 

Careers  ahead.  Little.  $2.50. 

This  was  written  by  two  teachers  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia, 
with  the  aim  not  only  of  supplying  in- 
formation to  young  people  concerning 
occupations,  but  also  of  stimulating  per- 
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sonal  investigations  in  various  trades, 
crafts,  and  professions. 

Headstrom,  B.  R. 

The  story  of  Russia.  Stokes.  $3.50. 
Starting  with  the  invasion  of  the 
Norseman  Rurick  in  A.  D.  862,  the 
author  traces  the  history  carefully  up 
through  the  ages  to  the  present  time.  A 
timely  and  interesting  history  for  older 
students  and  adults. 

Hebard,  G.  R. 

Path  breakers  from  river  to  ocean.  A. 
H.  Clark.  $2.50. 

The  story  of  the  great  West  from  the 
time  of  Coronado  to  the  present. 

Hughes,  R.  O. 

v.  1 Civic  training. 

v.  2 Economic  citizenship. 

(Also  published  in  a one  volume  edi- 
tion, Building  citizenship.)  Allyn.  $1.20 
each. 

Lamprey,  Louise. 

All  the  ways  of  building.  Macmillan. 
$3.50. 

The  history  of  the  development  of 
architecture,  from  wigwam  and  cave  to 
the  skyscraper  of  the  modern  city,  so 
related  and  illustrated  as  to  be  interest- 
ing to  readers  of  junior  high  school  age. 
The  author  shows  how  a people’s  mode 
of  life  and  the  topography  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  materials  and  tools,  have 
determined  their  kind  of  habitation. 
Quennell,  Mrs.  Marjorie  (Courtney)  and 
Quennell,  C.  H.  B. 

Everyday  things  in  classical  Greece. 
Putman.  $2.50. 


The  last  volume  in  the  series  treating 
of  life  in  ancient  Greece.  It  is  delight- 
fully and  entertainingly  written,  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  in  such  a way  as  to 
emphasize  the  modernity  of  Greek  life. 
Tanger,  Jacob,  and  Alderfer,  H.  P. 

Pennsylvania  government,  state  and 
local.  Pennsylvania  Book  Service,  Tele- 
graph Bldg.,  Harrisburg.  $3.00. 

Wallis,  Mrs.  G.  S.  and  Wallis,  W.  D. 

Our  social  world.  McGraw  Hill.  $1.60. 

A text  for  high  school  students  which 
“is  in  many  respects  a departure  from 
the  traditional  way  of  presenting  soci- 
ology. It  omits  abstractions  and  issues 
which  have  no  immediate  importance  in 
the  social  world  of  today.  Instead,  it 
introduces  the  student  to  the  social 
world  of  which  he  is,  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, willingly  or  unwillingly,  a 
member.”  Preface. 

Young,  J.  S.  and  Wright,  E.  Y. 

Unified  American  government . McGraw. 
$1.75. 

A textbook  of  senior  high  school  grade, 
with  chapter  outlines,  summaries,  dis- 
cussion questions,  and  reading  references. 
Pointing  out  that  modern  government  is 
rooted  in  the  prevailing  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  is  not  merely  an 
end  in  itself,  the  authors  emphasize  the 
means  by  which  government  serves  as  an 
agent  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare.  The  leading  phases  of  national, 
state,  and  local  government  are  presented 
together  in  unified  form,  rather  than  as 
distinct  entities. 


CWA  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARIES 
Gertrude  MacKinney,  State  Librarian 


Your  State  Library  has  tried  to  do  all 
it  could  to  place  unemployed  librarians 
at  work.  We  have  also  tried  to  keep 
the  librarians  of  the  State  informed  of 
local  and  State  projects  which  might  in 
any  way  affect  their  libraries ; first,  under 
the  State  Emergency  Educational  Relief 
Council,  and  later  under  the  Civil  Works 
Administration.  • 


The  Federal  Government,  under  the 
Civil  Works  Administration,  allotted 
four  hundred  million  dollars  to  the 
several  states  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
immediate  employment  to  unemployed 
persons. 

All  projects  under  the  Civil  Works 
Administration  are  to  be  “socially  and 
economically  sound.”  Free  Public  Li- 
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braries,  with  buildings  owned  by  the  pub- 
lic and  supported  through  public  funds, 
can  qualify. 

By  circular  letters  the  State  Library 
has  tried  to  inform  you  of  the  nature  of 
the  projects  that  might  be  taken  up  in- 
dividually with  your  local  Emergency 
Educational  Relief  Councils  and  Civil 
Works  Administrators.  Conditions  vary 
slightly  in  different  localities. 

Many  libraries  in  Pennsylvania  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  not  only 
to  put  men  and  women  to  work  but  to 
have  needed  repairs  made  of  buildings 
and  grounds ; to  have  books  cleaned  and 
mended ; and  to  increase  service  to  the 
public  by  adding  readers’  advisors  to  li- 
brary staffs  for  work  with  adult  edu- 
cation groups. 

All  people  employed  under  a CWA 
project  work  thirty  hours  a week,  and 
the  wage  paid  in  each  locality  depends 
upon  local  standards  for  the  same  type 
of  work. 

Throughout  these  busy  weeks  the  State 
Library  has  kept  in  close  touch  with 
A.  L.  A.  Headquarters.  Their  timely 
help  and  frequent  news  releases  have 
been  greatly  appreciated. 

A survey  of  unemployed  librarians  re- 
siding in  Pennsylvania  was  made  by  the 
A.  L.  A.,  the  library  schools,  both  within 
and  without  the  State,  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  and  the  State  Li- 
brary. 

Our  next  problem  was  to  get  these  un- 
employed librarians  to  register  with  their 
county  Federal  re-employment  office  and 
notify  us  that  they  had  done  so.  The 
time  was  short  for  organization,  and  with 
several  State  projects  pending  it  meant 
quick  action  to  be  ready  by  December 
15  if  and  when  such  projects  were  ap- 
proved. 

All  public  library  projects  are  county 
projects,  and  there  are  many  now  under 
way  which  will  benefit  libraries  and  give 
employment  to  many  librarians. 


At  the  time  that  this  number  of  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Notes  goes  to  press, 
December  15,  we  are  delighted  to  re- 
port three  State-wide  Library  projects 
which  have  been  approved. 

1.  A State  survey  of  the  records  in 
county  archives  and  historical  de- 
positories of  the  State.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  be  employed. 

2.  A State  Library  project  for  arrang- 
ing, classifying  and  cataloging  Gov- 
ernment publications.  Eight  to  be 
employed. 

3.  A project  to  catalog  the  uncataloged 
School  Libraries  in  all  counties  of 
the  State.  To  employ  one  hundred 
and  thirty  librarians. 

Supplies  for  this  third  project  were 
furnished  by  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  State  Library  and  were 
packed  and  shipped  to  each  county  in 
care  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Each  box  of  supplies  con- 
tained simple  rules  for  procedure  and  for 
the  cataloging  and  filing  of  cards. 

In  addition  to  these  three  State  Li- 
brary projects,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  is  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Welfare  on  a project 
which  it  is  developing : the  cataloging  of 
the  book  collections  in  all  State-owned 
hospitals,  schools  and  penal  institutions. 

We  estimate  that  by  January  1 at  the 
latest  we  will  have  helped  to  put  nearly 
three  hundred  unemployed  librarians  and 
historical  research  workers  at  least  tem- 
porarily to  work.  In  addition  to  the 
help  which  they  will  receive,  the  service 
which  they  will  give  to  the  schools  and 
other  public  institutions  and  people  of 
our  State  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

As  this  number  goes  to  press  there  is 
a plan  proposed  to  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  State  Survey  of  Records,  and  to  also 
make  a survey  of  School  Libraries,  which 
will  mean  work  for  three  or  four  hun- 
dred additional  people. 
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TREASURE  HUNT 

Osterhout  Free  Library,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Helen  O.  Betterly,  Children’s  Librarian. 


Miss  Helen  G.  Betterly,  children’s  li- 
brarian of  the  Osterhout  Free  Library 
of  Wilkes-Barre,  at  our  request  writes 
us  regarding  a Treasure  Hunt  which  they 
conducted  this  year  as  a feature  of 
Children’s  Book  Week.  Following  this 
explanation  we  are  publishing  a list  of 
the  questions  and  answers  used  in  this 
contest  in  Wilkes-Barre. 

Early  in  October  all  of  the  books  men- 
tioned in  the  answers  to  the  Treasure 
Hunt  were  placed  on  a separate  shelf 
with  the  questions  hanging  above  the 
shelf.  A notice  also  told  that  all  ans- 
wers were  to  be  found  in  these  books, 
and  the  hour  and  date  of  the  test  was 
given.  A prize  of  a book  was  to  be 
given  to  a boy  and  also  to  a girl  answer- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  questions. 

Through  the  six  weeks  following,  the 
books  circulated  many  times,  and  many 
times  were  consulted  in  the  children’s 
room  of  the  library.  The  contest  was 
talked  about  in  the  schools.  In  one 
school  the  English  teacher  in  the  sixth 
grade  entered  so  heartily  into  it  that  her 
boys  and  girls  worked  like  Trojans.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  contest  her  children 


came  in  classes  and  were  as  “merry  as 
children  on  a picnic,”  writes  Miss  Bet- 
terly. It  was  not  surprising  that  both 
prizes  went  to  the  children  in  these 
classes. 

One  week  later,  during  Book  Week, 
the  prizes  were  taken  to  the  school.  The 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  the 
school  were  assembled. 

After  a song,  Miss  Betterly  talked  to 
them  about  books — stressing  the  ones 
they  had  not  known.  She  also  talked 
about  the  splendid  sporting  spirit  they 
had  all  shown.  She  then  called  upon  her 
assistant,  Miss  Fenwick,  who  told  about 
one  of  her  favorities  among  the  books, 
and  the  prizes  were  given.  Then  fol- 
lowed a song  and  a short  talk  by  the 
Principal  who  paid  high  tribute  to  their 
teacher,  Miss  Monahan,  to  whom  much 
credit  belonged. 

“In  fact  every  one  was  pleased  with 
every  one  else,  and  if  that  is  not  a happy 
ending  then  I do  not  know  one,”  writes 
Miss  Betterly.  “The  project  cost  $1.80 
(two  one  dollar  books  at  ten  per  cent 
discount),  covered  six  weeks  of  interest- 
ing work  and  made  a good  Book  Week 
event.” 


Treasure  Hunt  Questions 
Can  you  find  the  answers  to  these  questions  f 


1.  At  what  famous  dinners  were  the 
dishes  just  the  wrong  shape  for  the 
guests? 

2.  Who  were  Demi  and  Tommy? 

3.  Who  said,  “Ma  thought — it  was 
sech  a pleasant  hat  that  we’d — 
better  leave  our  short  walk  to 
home?” 

4.  In  what  book  do  two  trained  mice 
travel  with  Jean  Paul? 

5.  Where  can  you  read  about  Tom  and 
Mr.  Grimes? 

6.  Who  was  Beth? 


7.  Who  cut  off  her  hair  to  save  the 
family  fortunes? 

8.  What  story  has  dogs  with  eyes  like 
tea  cups,  mill  wheels  and  round 
towers  in  it? 

9.  What  little  girl  lived  in  a mole’s 
house? 

10.  Who  saw  a star  fall,  on  New  Tear’s 
Eve? 

11.  Who  fastened  oysters  on  herself  to 
go  to  a ball? 

12.  Where  can  you  read  about  Gemila 
and  her  six  sisters? 
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13.  What  company  of  men  had  hot  oil 
poured  on  them? 

14.  Who  slew  Fafnir  with  the  sword 
Balmung? 

15.  Who  married  Kriemhild? 

16.  Who  fought  a wind  mill,  thinking  it 
a giant? 

17.  Who  named  a man  for  a day? 

18.  Who  ate  turtles  and  turtle  eggs,  and 
liked  them? 

19.  Who  dug  for  the  1000  guilders 
buried  by  the  willow  sapling? 

20.  In  what  story  do  the  March  Hare 
and  the  Hatter  have  tea  together? 

21.  Who  was  the  cat  who  could  fade 
away? 

22.  Who  came  to  a house  made  of  cake 
and  clear  sugar? 

23.  Who  made  the  Princess  laugh? 

24.  Who  raced  for  a prize  of  silver 
skates? 

25.  Who  smacked  the  Tar  Baby? 

26.  Who  told  Darkey  stories  to  a little 
boy? 

27.  Who  was  the  girl  in  white  armor? 

28.  Where  can  you  read  about  Mrs. 
Doasyouwouldbedoneby  ? 

29.  Who  met  a crocodile  when  he  was 
out  in  a canoe? 

30.  Who  saved  Maggerli? 

31.  Who  said,  “Mother,  O,  Mother  it’s 
to  Mr.  Farnham’s  store  I’m  to  go?” 

32.  In  what  book  did  a boy  visit  a Gob- 
lin Palace? 

33.  What  family  lived  in  a tree  house 
in  Summer,  and  a rock  cavern  in 
the  Winter? 

34.  Who  made  apple  sauce  all  by  her- 
self? 

35.  In  what  book  did  two  little  girls 
and  a giant  have  a dinner  of  sea 
weed  soup? 

36.  What  doll  traveled  with  a Hindoo 
snake  charmer? 

37.  What  story  tells  the  legends  of  the 
Turquoise  woman? 

38.  In  what  book  do  we  meet  Abraham 
Lincoln  working  on  a flat  boat? 

39.  Who  turned  men  into  swine? 


40.  Who  kept  Proserpine  a prisoner? 

41.  Who  turned  Marygold  into  a statue? 

42.  Who  had  snakes  for  hair? 

43.  Who  threw  his  boot  at  a boy’s  head 
in  the  Dormitory? 

44.  Who  slept  for  twenty  years? 

45.  Who  saw  the  odd  looking  men  play- 
ing at  ninepins? 

46.  Who  made  an  arrow  of  mistletoe 
wood? 

47.  In  what  story  did  a man-cub  enter 
the  wolf-pack  and  hunt  with  Shere 
Kahn? 

48.  What  wooden  boy  was  changed  into 
a donkey? 

49.  In  what  book  do  we  read  the  story 
of  the  cat  who  walked  through  the 
wet  wild  woods,  waving  his  wild 
tail? 

50.  Who  had  his  nose  pulled  near  the 
great  grey-green  Limpopo  River? 

51.  Who  did  Merlin  help  to  win  an  en- 
chanted sword? 

52.  Who  tricked  the  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham? 

53.  What  book  tells  the  story  of  Noman 
and  the  one-eyed  giant? 

54.  Who  went  to  live  with  the  Aim 
Uncle? 

55.  Where  did  Jim  Hawkins  sail  to? 

56.  What  was  Long  John  Silver? 

57.  What  was  Sir  Galahad  hunting? 

58.  Whose  knights  sat  at  the  Round 
Table? 

59.  In  what  story  were  two  wicked 
brothers  changed  into  two  black 
stones? 

60.  What  little  girl  in  a boarding  school 
was  befriended  by  the  Indian  gentle- 
man? 

61.  Whose  Godmother  gave  him  a magic 
traveling  cloak? 

62.  What  doll’s  house  came  to  life  and 
all  had  measles? 

63.  What  dog  wrote  his  own  story? 

64.  What  dog  pulled  a milk  cart? 

65.  Who  made  friends  with  the  skele- 
ton and  the  fat  lady  in  the  circus? 

66.  What  was  Hirsehvogel? 
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67.  What  boy  was  taken  care  of  by  the 
priests  of  Michaelsburg,  until  his 
father,  the  Baron,  came  for  him? 

68.  What  little  girl  belonged  to  the  Im- 
perial Russian  ballet? 

69.  What  were  Mytyl  and  Tyltyl  hunt- 
ing for? 

70.  Where  may  we  read  about  the  bird 
that  brought  a golden  leaf  and  a 
green  leaf  back  to  Spare  and  Scrub? 

71.  Who  saved  the  little  Queen  by  call- 
ing, “Mama  ! Mama  !”  after  the 
Robbers  caught  them? 

72.  Who  sold  soap  to  get  a banquet 
lamp  for  a poor  family? 

73.  Where  did  Mary  and  Colin  find 
good  health  and  strength? 

74.  Who  was  Ben  Weatherstaff ? 

75.  What  redhaired  girl  dyed  her  hair 
green  ? 

76.  In  what  book  can  you  read  about 
Stephen  Williams  who  was  captured 
by  the  Indians  and  was  still  with 
them  at  the  end  of  the  book? 

77.  Whose  house  had  a room  full  of 
beautiful  furniture  which  was  mys- 
teriously hidden? 

78.  In  what  story  was  a boy  told  that 
“Fire  will  conquer  frozen  death?” 

79.  Who  always  called  his  mother, 
dearest? 

80.  Where  can  you  read  about  Cedric, 
who  left  poor  lodgings  to  live  with 
an  Earl? 

81.  Where  can  you  read  about  Karen 
who  put  her  little  bowl  on  the  door- 
step with  cakes  in  it,  for  the  Christ 
Child? 

82.  Where  can  you  read  about  two  chil- 
dren who  left  New  England  for 
Colorado  and  found  treasure? 

83.  In  what  book  can  you  read  about  a 
horse  who  suffered  but  in  the  end 
was  found  by  the  master  he  loved? 

84.  Who  named  her  children  after  the 
continents? 

85.  What  girl,  disguised  as  a boy,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Roundheads? 


86.  What  baby  rabbit  was  almost 
choked  by  a black  snake,  when  his 
mother  rescued  him? 

87.  What  elephant  saved  the  lives  of 
two  boys  in  the  Jungle? 

88.  In  what  story  does  the  boy  follow 
the  robber  who  had  stolen  his  ewe, 
and  finally  fight  him? 

89.  In  what  story  does  it  tell  of  the 
“Curse  of  the  Soursops?” 

90.  What  dog  in  what  book  died  while 
he  was  carrying  food  to  a blind  boy 
in  an  earthquake? 

91.  In  what  story  did  a big  bear  play  a 
violin  to  save  his  life? 

92.  “Save  for  you,  I might  still  have 
been  a prisoner  in  the  dungeon  of 
the  Count  of  Ponthieu,”  said 
Harold.  Where  may  you  read  this? 

93.  Who  took  his  dog  team  across  a 
glacier  in  pursuit  of  a musk  ox 
through  a blinding  snow? 

94.  Who  met  the  wolf,  Gomposh,  high 
above  the  rocky  gorge  and  talked  to 
him  in  wolf  language? 

95.  What  pony  was  the  playmate  of  the 
Indian  girl  named  Songbird? 

96.  Where  can  you  read  about  Dinah 
who  was  thrown  higher  than  the 
sky  when  the  doll  house  burst  on 
the  rocks? 

97.  When  Father  took  us  to 

we  saw  a monument  which  was  102 
years  in  building.  What  was  the 
monument? 

98.  The  monkeys  gave  a grand  party, 
with  pineapples,  mangoes  and  honey, 
and  all  sorts  of  good  things  to  eat 
and  drink.  For  whom  did  they  give 
the  party? 

99.  Where  can  you  read  about  the 
young  “Judas,”  who  tried  to  betray 
Prince  Charlie,  after  the  Prince 
had  befriended  him? 

100.  Who  was  it  gained  a fortune  by  the 
sale  of  a cat? 

101.  Who  rode  Lollo  across  the  village 
green,  after  the  gypsy  sold  him? 
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Key  to  Treasure  Hunt  Questions 


1.  The  fox  and  the  crane — Aesop’s 
fable. 

2.  Little  men — Alcott. 

3.  Sarah  Maud — Bird’s  Xmas  Carol, 
Wiggin. 

4.  Lady  Green  Satin  and  her  maid 

Rosette — Martineau. 

5.  Water  babies — Kingsley. 

6.  One  of  Little  women — Alcott. 

7.  Jo — Little  women,  Alcott. 

8.  Tinder  box — -Andersen. 

9.  Thumbelina- — Andersen. 

10.  Little  match  girl — Andersen. 

11.  The  mermaid — Andersen. 

12.  Seven  little  sisters — Andrews. 

13.  Forty  thieves — Arabian  nights. 

14.  Siegfried — Baldwin  or  any  other 
edition. 

15.  Siegfried — Baldwin  or  any  other 
edition. 

16.  Don  Quixote — Cervantes. 

17.  Robinson  Crusoe — Defoe. 

18.  Robinson  Crusoe — Defoe. 

19.  Hans  Brinker — Dodge. 

20.  Alice  in  Wonderland — Dodgson. 

21.  Cheshire  cat  in  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land— Dodgson. 

22.  Hansel  and  Gretel — Grimm. 

23.  Hans  in  Golden  Goose — Grimm. 

24.  Hans  Brinker — Dodge. 

25.  Br’er  Rabbit — Uncle  Remus  stories, 
Harris. 

26.  Uncle  Remus — Harris. 

27.  Jeanne  d’Arc — Girl  in  white  armor, 
Paine ; or  any  other  life  of  Jeanne 
d’Arc. 

28.  Water  babies — Kingsley. 

29.  Piang,  the  Moro  jungle  boy,  Stuart. 

30.  Moni,  the  goat  boy — Spyri. 

31.  Widow  O’Callaglian’s  boys,  (Pat)  — 
Zollinger. 

32.  Princess  and  the  goblin — Mac- 
donald. 

33.  Swiss  family  Robinson — Wyss. 

34.  Understood  Betsy — Canfield. 

35.  Mr.  Hermit  Crab — Rhys. 

36.  Hitty — Field. 

37.  Waterless  mountain — Armer. 

38.  Longshanks — Meader. 


39.  Circe — Tanglewood  tales,  Haw- 

thorne. 

40.  Pluto — Tanglewood  tales,  Haw- 

thorne. 

41.  King  Midas — Wonder  book,  Haw- 
thorne. 

42.  Medusa — Wonder  book,  Hawthorne. 

43.  Tom  Brown — Tom  Brown’s  school 
days,  Hughes. 

44.  Rip  Van  Winkle — Irving. 

45.  Rip  Van  Winkle — Irving. 

46.  Loki — In  the  days  of  giants,  Brown  ; 
or  other  Norse  stories. 

47.  Jungle  book — Kipling. 

48.  Pinocchio. 

49.  Just  so  stories — Kipling. 

50.  Elephant’s  child — Just  so  stories, 
Kipling. 

51.  King  Arthur — Stories  of  King  Ar- 
thur. 

52.  Robin  Hood — Merry  adventures  of 
Robin  Hood. 

53.  Boys’  Odyssey — Church. 

54.  Heidi — Spyri. 

55.  Treasure  Island — Stevenson. 

56.  Pirate — Treasure  Island,  Steven- 
son. 

57.  Holy  Grail — Stories  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights. 

58.  King  Arthur — Stories  of  King 

Arthur. 

59.  King  of  the  Golden  River — Ruskin. 

60.  Sara  Crewe — Burnett. 

61.  Little  Lame  Prince — Craik. 

62.  Racketty  Packetty  house — Burnett. 

63.  Beautiful  Joe — Saunders. 

64.  Dog  of  Flanders — Ramee. 

65.  Toby  Tyler — Otis. 

66.  Nurnberg  stove — Ramee. 

67.  Otto  of  the  silver  hand — Pyle. 

68.  Katrinka — Haskell. 

69.  Blue  Bird — Maeterlinck. 

70.  Granny’s  wonderful  chair — Brown. 

71.  Lonesomest  doll— Brown. 

72.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  farm— 
Wiggin. 

73.  Secret  garden — Burnett. 

74.  Gardner  in  Secret  Garden — Burnett. 
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75.  Anne  of  Green  Gables — Mont- 

gomery. 

76.  Boy  captive  of  old  Deerfield — Smith. 

77.  Tuekaway  house — Jordan. 

78.  Magic  ball  in  Tales  from  Silver 
lands — Finger. 

79.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy — Burnett. 

80.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy — Burnett. 

81.  Christmas  porringer — Stein. 

82.  Nelly’s  silver  mine — Jackson. 

83.  Black  Beauty- — Sewell. 

84.  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch — 

Rice. 

85.  Merrylips — Dix. 

86.  Raggylug  in  “Wild  animals  I have 
known” — Seton. 

87.  Kari  the  elephant — Mukerji. 

88.  Story  of  Rolf — French. 


89.  Story  of  Rolf — French. 

90.  Bimbo,  the  dog  of  Pompeii — Donkey 
of  God.  Untermeyer. 

91.  Arkansas  bear — Paine. 

92.  In  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror— Tappan. 

93.  Kah!  da— MacMillan. 

94.  Shasta  of  the  wolves — Baker. 

95.  Star — Hooker. 

96.  Floating  island — Parrish. 

97.  Father  takes  us  to  Washington — 
Humphrey. 

98.  Dr.  Dolittle — Lofting. 

99.  Tartan  tales — Lang. 

100.  Dick  Whittington  — English  folk 
tales,  in  many  books. 

101.  Jackanapes — Ewing. 


MISS  MARTHA  CONNER,  LIBRARIAN,  TEACHER  AND  AUTHOR,  DIES 


Martha  Conner,  nationally  known  li- 
brarian, died  in  her  sleep  October  30,  at 
the  home  of  her  brother,  John  G.  Con- 
ner, 8 Belmont  Circle,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey. 

For  many  years  Miss  Conner  was  an 
instructor  in  the  Carnegie  Library  School 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Pitts- 
burgh. 

She  resigned  in  1931  because  of  poor 
health  but  she  recovered  the  following 
fall  sufficiently  to  go  for  one  year  to  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  to  organize  the  Library 
School  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College. 

Martha  Conner  was  borfi  in  Berwick, 
Pennsylvania,  educated  in  the  Blooms- 


burg  State  Teachers  College,  and  Drexel 
Institute  of  Library  Science  and  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  Miss  Conner  re- 
ceived from  Pennsylvania  State  College 
her  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of 
Master  of  Arts.  At  the  time  she  re- 
signed her  position  in  Pittsburgh  she  was 
doing  some  interesting  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Her  scholarly  contributions  to  the  li- 
brary profession  were  many,  and  her  rich 
gift  of  friendship  is  treasured  by  all 
who  were  privileged  to  share  it.  The 
memory  of  her  gay,  brave  and  dauntless 
spirit  will  remain  long  with  us  as  a con- 
stant inspiration. 


EXHIBIT  OF  OLD  BOOKS 

Erie  Public  Library  and  Erie  Museum 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  other  libraries 
to  know  about  the  very  unusual  exhibit 
of  old  and  rare  books  recently  arranged 
by  the  Erie  Public  Library  and  Erie 
Museum  and  held  in  the  art  gallery  of 
the  library  for  a period  of  three  weeks. 
No  general  invitation  was  issued  for  the 
loan  of  books,  but  when  only  part  of  the 
treasures  owned  by  two  Erie  people,  who 


have  made  book  collecting  their  hobby, 
were  added  to  some  of  those  belonging 
to  the  museum  and  to  those  of  a few 
other  friends,  ten  cases  were  filled  with 
rare  and  interesting  volumes.  In  fact 
so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  shown 
by  people  throughout  the  city  over  the 
project  that  it  is  expected  another  simi- 
lar exhibit  will  have  to  follow  this  one 
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in  order  to  satisfy  the  proud  possessors 
of  equally  interesting  books,  for  which 
there  was  no  room  this  time. 

Very  artistic  posters  done  in  old  Eng- 
lish illuminated  lettering  announced  to 
all  lovers  of  the  antique  the  treat  in 
store  for  them  in  the  art  gallery  of  the 
library.  Few  of  them  realized  what 
numerous  and  beautiful  examples  of 
early  printing  and  manuscript  work  were 
to  be  found  in  this  fairly  small  com- 
munity. The  first  case  contained  ex- 
amples of  the  early  manuscripts,  exqui- 
sitely illuminated.  A 15th  century  Book 
of  Hours  was  among  these  and  a page 
from  the  15th  century  antiphonal.  In 
the  same  case  were  leaves  from  many 
very  early  printed  books,  some  of  them 
belonging  to  the  class  known  as  incuna- 
bula, or  books  printed  before  1500.  There 
was  a page  from  the  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
Bible,  1495 ; one  from  the  Nuremberg 
Chronicle,  1493 ; one  from  the  first  book 
on  arithmetic  of  1478 ; and  also  a leaf 
from  a famous  book  of  early  husbandry, 

1499.  John  Eliot's  Bible,  which  he  had 
translated  into  the  Indian  language,  was 
represented  by  a leaf  dated  1663. 

In  addition  to  these  fragments  of 
“cradle  literature”  or  incunabula,  the 
exhibit  boasted  five  books  printed  before 

1500.  Two  volumes  of  a Bible  printed 
in  Latin  by  Anton  Reusch,  a German, 
were  published  in  1489.  They  were  in- 
teresting not  only  for  their  age,  but  also 
or  the  pig-skin  bindings,  one  of  which 
had  apparently  been  partially  covered  or 
pieced  out  with  an  early  antiphonal  sheet. 
Two  scientific  works  were  published  be- 
fore 1500.  A Treatise  on  the  Human 
Eye  by  Johannes  de  Peckham,  published 
in  Augsburg  in  1476,  was  one  of  three 
copies  of  this  work  in  the  United  States. 
The  other  two  belong  to  the  Huntingdon 
Library  in  California.  An  early  medi- 
cal book  called  Malformation  of  Bones 
by  Sprenger  was  published  in  1496.  Other 
books  of  scientific  and  medical  interest 
belonging  to  the  next  century  were  The 
Works  of  Ambrose  Pare,  (Pare  being 
surgeon  of  the  king)  published  in  Paris, 


1575;  a Treatise  on  Medicine,  1555;  and 
The  Anatony  of  the  Eye,  1539.  Science 
in  its  infancy  was  making  good  use  of  the 
printing  press.  The  fifth  volume  of  in- 
cunabula, owned  by  the  museum,  was 
volume  4 of  the  Commentary  on  the 
Theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  printed  in 
Venice  in  1484,  beautifully  decorated  and 
illuminated. 

How  familiar  to  all  who  know  any- 
thing about  the  history  of  typography 
are  the  names  of  Caxton,  Aldus,  Plantin, 
and  Elzevier.  At  least  one  book  from 
each  of  these  early  presses  was  exhibited. 
Part  of  the  Golden  Legend,  1498,  repre- 
sented the  Caxton  press.  A Juvenal, 
dated  1501,  and  a first  edition,  was 
printed  by  Aldus.  From  the  Plantin 
press  was  another  little  volume  in  Latin 
published  in  1567.  A little  man  standing 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a tree 
is  the  device  which  marks  the  work  of  the 
Elzevier  press.  A very  large  Elzevier 
Bible,  leather-bound  with  brass  clasps 
and  corners,  occupied  a separate  ease. 
It  was  printed  in  Leyden  in  1663.  Also 
from  the  Elzevier  press  was  a little  Ovid 
with  frontispiece  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens, 
dated  1629,  and  a Tacitus  of  1665.  The 
Strawberry  Hill  press,  which  came  later 
and  belonged  to  Horace  Walpole  was 
represented  by  A Journey  into  England 
by  Paul  Hentzner,  1757. 

The  names  attached  to  some  of  the 
older  Bibles  seem  to  us  quite  fantastic. 
For  instance  there  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Breeches  Bible,  two  of  which  were 
in  this  collection.  The  name  comes  from 
some  translations  of  Genesis  3 :7,  which 
were  made  to  read  “They  sewed  fig  leaves 
together  and  made  themselves  ‘breeches,’” 
instead  of  “aprons”  as  in  the  English 
version.  One  of  these  Bibles  is  owned 
by  the  Erie  Museum  and  bears  the  date 
1599. 

One  more  book  deserves  special  men- 
tion. In  1748  when  France  and  England 
were  at  war,  a colony  of  Dunkers  in 
Pennsylvania  desired  to  instil  into  their 
young  men  the  principles  of  non-resist- 
ance. For  this  purpose  they  set  about  to 
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translate  a book,  which  had  originally 
been  published  in  Holland,  1562,  and 
which  was  called  The  Martyrs'  Mirror. 
This  translation  was  published  in 
Ephrata,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the 
copies  of  it  has  been  handed  down 
through  several  generations  of  an  Erie 
family.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Erie  Museum. 

Four  very  large  and  beautifully  bound 
master  prayer  books  occupied  a case  in 
the  exhibit.  In  another  was  a collection 
of  old  school  books,  among  which  was 
an  early  edition  of  the  Neio  England 
primer  and  catechism.  Still  another  case 
was  devoted  to  books  in  beautiful  bind- 
ings. 

The  number  of  people,  who  came  to 
see  this  exhibit,  was  very  gratifying  to 
the  library  and  the  museum  and  it  was 
felt  that  a real  interest  had  been  stimu- 
lated in  the  history  and  romance  of  the 
printed  book. 


NEWS  AND  GOSSIP 

Aliquippa — B.  F.  Jones  Memorial 
Library 

Mr.  E.  K.  Miller,  709  Hall  Street,  was 
appointed  by  the  Aliquippa  Borough 
Council,  December  4,.  1933,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
G.  II.  Atchley  from  the  Board  of  the 
B.  F.  Jones  Memorial  Library. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  mothers  in 
Aliquippa,  Story  Hours  for  the  hoys  only 
of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  are 
being  held  every  Thursday  afternoon. 
Stories  of  Indians,  the  desert  and  pirates 
are  requested. 

At  one  of  the  series  of  Story  Hours  for 
Preschool  Children  and  their  Mothers, 
Miss  Marion  Van  Campen  of  the  State 
College  Extension  Division,  talked  to  the 
mothers  on  the  educational  value  of  toys. 
To  illustrate  her  points,  there  was  a dis- 
play of  toys  loaned  for  exhibit  by  Ali- 
quippa and  Pittsburgh  merchants. 

Bethlehem — Public  Library 

The  Bethlehem  Public  Library  refer- 
ence and  reading  rooms  will  be  open 


again  this  year  to  the  public  during  the 
winter  months  on  Sunday  afternoons 
from  2 to  5 o’clock. 

No  children  under  14  years  of  age  are 
admitted,  and  no  books  may  be  borrowed 
nor  returned  on  Sundays. 

Butler — Woman’s  Club 

Library  Day  in  the  program  of  the 
Woman’s  Club  of  Butler  was  observed  at 
the  meeting  on  November  6th.  Mrs. 
Harry  B.  Bradley  of  Franklin,  State 
Chairman  of  Library  Extension,  gave  a 
talk  on  Library  Service.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Butler  Public  Library 
an  interesting  exhibit  of  books  was  dis- 
played. 

An  impromptu  part  of  the  program 
was  the  presentation  of  Pennsylvania’s 
State  Librarian,  Miss  Gertrude  Mac- 
Kinney.  Miss  MacKinney,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Club,  was  spending  a few 
days  at  her  home  in  Butler  and  was 
asked  to  speak  informally.  She  stressed 
the  importance  of  libraries  and  urged  the 
determined  support  of  library  service  not 
only  for  the  city  of  Butler  but  for  But- 
ler County  as  well. 

Doylestown — Melinda  Cox  Free 
Library 

Doylestown’s  new  Melinda  Cox  Free 
Library,  located  in  the  former  Bucks 
County  Trust  Company  building,  Court 
and  Broad  Streets,  opened  its  doors  to 
the  public  on  Wednesday,  October  11th. 
The  new  location  and  the  improvements 
are  said  to  have  cost  approximately 
$20,000. 

The  library  was  established  in  1916 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Charles  C.  Cox, 
when  it  merged  with  the  existing  sub- 
scription library  of  that  time. 

Doylestown  can  well  be  proud  of  its 
library  as  it  now  ranks  high  in  its  present 
equipment. 

DuBois — Public  Library 

DuBois  had  a unique  Christmas  plan. 
“This  is  one  of  the  best  known  libraries 
in  the  State,  well  supported  financially 
and  more  than  meeting  the  A.L.A.  stan- 
dards. There  is,  however,  no  book  store 


in  this  town  of  11,000  and  this  year  the 
librarian  made  arrangements  to  buy  some 
fifty  assorted  titles  from  the  Star,  Gros- 
set,  Burt,  Borzoi,  and  Modern  Library 
series.  A Library  Book  Shop  was  set  up 
and  “A  Cargo  of  Books”  was  on  exhibit 
from  November  27  to  December  2,  dur- 
ing which  time  orders  were  taken  for 
books  to  be  delivered  in  time  for  Christ- 
mas. There  was  also  an  exhibit  of  ori- 
ginal drawings  and  paintings  which  had 
been  used  to  illustrate  some  of  the  new 
children’s  books.  During  the  week  many 
books,  mostly  the  dollar  series,  were  sold 
and  the  profit  received  from  the  jobber’s 
discount  went  into  a fund  to  purchase  a 
display  case  for  the  library.  The  original 
purchase  remained  the  property  of  the 
Library.  In  a folder  sent  out  to  patrons 
and  friends  the  sentence  “While  the  good 
ship  ‘Exlibris’  is  riding  at  anchor  in  port, 
the  Library  will  be  host  to  the  crew” 
justified  the  library  for  selling  books.” 
Library  Journal,  Dec.  15,  1933. 

Harrisburg — Public  Library 

During  the  month  of  November,  1933, 
the  Harrisburg  Public  Library  celebrated 
its  20th  anniversary.  The  library  that 
now  fills  an  entire  building  at  Front  and 
Walnut  Streets,  a century  ago  was 
housed  in  a single  courthouse  room. 

The  library’s  600  original  books  have 
now  grown  to  thousands  of  volumes  on 
thousands  of  subjects. 

Kittauning — Free  Public  Library 

The  dream  of  Kittanning’s  most  civic 
minded  citizens  is  being  realized. 

On  October  30th  the  Kittanning  Free 
Public  Library  moved  into  its  new  quar- 
ters in  the  former  Presbyterian  Manse 
at  the  corner  of  Arch  and  North  Jeffer- 
son Streets.  The  entire  downstairs  of 
the  building  has  been  remodeled  for  li- 
brary use.  The  new  furniture  and  shelv- 
ing, the  new  sound  proof  floor  covering 
and  the  indirect  lighting  system  have 
transformed  the  former  Manse  into  a com- 
pletely equipped  and  modern  Public  Li- 
brary. Kittanning  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 


Lancaster — Free  Public  Library 

On  July  8 a charter  creating  the  Lan- 
caster Free  Public  Library  was  granted 
by  Judge  Atlee  and  Judge  Schaeffer. 

The  new  library  organization,  consist- 
ing of  five  directors  and  subscribers,  will 
support  and  maintain  a free  public  li- 
brary in  Lancaster  and  will  lease  all  of 
the  equipment,  building  and  books  of 
the  A.  Herr  Smith  Memorial  Library  on 
North  Duke  Street  for  the  annual  rental 
of  one  dollar. 

Mr.  M.  T.  Garvin,  former  President  of 
the  Mechanics  Library  Association,  which 
now  merges  with  the  Free  Public  Li- 
brary, was  elected  President  of  the  new 
organization.  The  other  directors  are 
Judge  William  N.  Appel,  Miss  Rebecca 
W.  Griest,  Mrs.  William  Shand  and  Mr. 
Frank  T.  Tliurlow. 

Lock  Haven — Annie  Halenbake  Ross 

Library 

Lock  Haven  celebrated  its  centenary 
in  July  of  this  year  and  the  Ross  Library 
shared  actively  in  preparations  and  re- 
search necessary  for  the  week’s  festival. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  formal  pro- 
gramme, the  Library  was  thronged  for 
weeks  by  school  children  studying  every 
available  bit  of  printed  matter  concern- 
ing early  life  in  this  section,  in  compet- 
ing for  prizes  offered  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Clinton  County. 

Members  of  committees  also  used  every 
resource  in  the  Library  hunting  for 
material  needed,  from  early  Moravian 
hymns  to  Civil  War  melodies,  costumes 
of  all  periods,  photographs  of  early  no- 
tables, genealogies,  archives — not  a day 
without  its  searching  party.  Files  of  old 
papers  and  pamphlets  were  ransacked  as 
never  before,  and  incidentally  the  need 
for  thorough  indexing  of  county  histories 
and  papers  was  made  evident. 

The  Library  also  contributed  to  the 
Exhibition  Rooms  held  in  a fine  old 
house,  numbers  of  maps,  surveys,  early 
papers,  pottery,  etc.,  as  well  as  those 
articles  belonging  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  which  it  is  custodian.  There  was 
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likewise  a further  showing  of  books  of  a 
century  ago,  old  school  and  children's 
hooks,  newspapers  and  pictures,  displayed 
at  the  Library  itself.  Many  of  the 
numerous  visitors  from  out  of  town  were 
greatly  interested  also  in  looking  up  mat- 
ter relating  to  their  own  forebears  who 
had  lived  in  this  locality.  The  general 
result  of  the  Centenary  was  of  course  an 
increased  interest  in  local  history,  and  a 
number  of  plans  are  being  made  for  writ- 
ing additions  to  histories,  for  indexing 
and  listing  material,  and  for  making  ex- 
tracts from  files  of  papers  as  a foundation 
for  a full  county  and  city  history  to  be 
written  at  some  future  time.  A number 
of  gifts  were  made  to  the  Library  in  the 
way  of  books  also,  and  a rare  survey  of 
early  date,  of  a road  from  Lock  Haven 
to  Loganton,  which  was  finely  mounted 
for  the  Library  by  the  State  Library  ex- 
perts. 

As  this  is  written  at  Christmas  time, 
it  is  a pleasure  to  report  the  success  of 
a particularly  happy  and  beautiful  plan 
of  the  Civic  Club  of  Lock  Haven,  which 
had  tlie  Community  Tree  placed  on  the 
west  lawn  of  the.  Library  a few  days  be- 
fore Christmas.  This  is  a great  hem- 
lock from  the  nearby  forests,  set  under 
the  high  arched  elm  branches,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a formal  semi-circle  of 
smaller  hemlocks.  The  large  tree  is 
sprayed  with  silver,  and  lighted  with 
coloured  lamps,  a silver  star  at  the  top. 
Each  evening  choristers  and  musicians 
from  the  various  churches  and  schools 
have  arranged  to  sing  carols  under  the 
tree,  and  nothing  in  the  community  has 
ever  been  more  beautiful  than  this,  while 
the  Library  welcomes  tin*  emphasis  on 
its  place  as  a center  in  community  plans. 
The  first  evening  drew  a large  crowd  of 
listeners  in  cars  and  along  the  grounds, 
and  the  music  will  be  continued  for  a 
week. 

The  Ross  Library  took  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  the  CWA  plans,  and  began 
work  with  six  extra  girls  on  December 
5.  They  have  cleaned,  rebound  (Book- 


craft  method)  and  repaired  hundreds  of 
books  already,  all  those  so  long  neglected 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Library  to 
have  them  rebound  now.  Four  are  work- 
ing at  this,  while  two  other  girls  have 
made  manila  and  pasteboard  temporary 
holders  for  periodicals  and  for  news- 
papers, and  have  gone  through  the 
Children’s  Boom  books  cleaning  and  re- 
labeling each  needing  attention.  These 
six  will  work  for  the  full  period  until 
February  15. 

Eight  men  were  also  put  to  work  the 
following  week,  on  long  postponed  im- 
provements. The  Children’s  Room  has 
been  re-ceiled,  painted,  furniture  re- 
finished, and  cleaned,  the  Main  Library 
rooms  have  had  shelving  added  to  carry 
some  four  hundred  books,  the  Librarian’s 
office  has  been  entirely  re-arranged  with 
new  paper,  paint,  shelving,  and  the 
County  collection  room,  adorned  for  years 
with  paper  almost  ranking  as  a rare 
antique  so  far  as  age  went,  as  been  en- 
tirely remade.  Further  repairs  included 
work  on  the  foundation  and  minor  car- 
pentering. It  is  hoped  to  continue  this 
mi  til  the  Library  is  in  really  first-class 
condition  again. 

Milton — Public  Library 

Milton  Public  Library  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  libraries  included  on  the  list 
receiving  books  from  the  Division  of  In- 
tercourse and  Education  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The 
only,  and  very  easy,  requirements  for 
this  stroke  of  fortune  are  for  the  library 
to  be  well  established,  fairly  influential 
in  the  life  of  the  community  as  evidenced 
by  statistics,  and  poor  enough  that  it 
cannot  supply  as  many  new  non-fiction 
books  as  its  public  demands.  In  addi- 
tion. the  librarian  must  agree  to  give 
considerable  publicity  to  the  books  and 
to  keep  them  in  a conspicuous  place.  The 
books  are  to  be  regarded  in  no  way  as 
objectionable  propaganda ; their  purpose 
is  best  explained  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  Handbook  : 


“It  was  to  help  make  available  in  small 
communities  material  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  foreign  countries,  that  the 
idea  was  adopted  of  placing  in  the  pub- 
lic libraries  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the 
United  States  books  that  should  help  to 
acquaint  the  general  reader  with  what 
other  people  in  other  lands  are  thinking, 
how  they  are  living  and  how  they  are 
governed.  Quite  unconsciously  the  citi- 
zen who  asks  these  questions  and  seeks 
to  answer  them  has  begun  to  think  in- 
ternationally. It  is  to  aid  him  to  know 
more  of  these  traditions  and  customs, 
and  more  intelligently  to  understand  these 
motives  that  the  collection  of  books 
known  as  the  ‘International  Mind  Al- 
cove’ is  given  to  his  library.” 

Each  library  receives,  in  all,  one  hun- 
dred books,  but  they  arrive  in  small  allot- 
ments four  times  a year,  so  that  the 
latest  books  may  be  included.  When  a 
library  has  received  its  hundred,  it  is 
dropped  from  the  list  and  a new  one 
takes  its  place.  Milton  waited  over  two 
years  for  the  opportunity,  but  we  feel 
it  is  well  worth  all  the  delay.  The 
original  six,  which  are  all  we  have  re- 
ceived so  far,  are  : 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  Autobiography 
Domville-Fife,  C.  W.,  Modern  South 
America 

Fosdick,  R.  B.,  The  old  savage  in  the 
ne iv  civilization 

Jones,  A.  H.,  An  amiable  adventure 
Morton,  H.  V.,  In  search  of  Wales 
Wain,  Nora,  The  house  of  exile 
We  have  scarcely  more  than  glimpsed 
them  , since  they  were  placed  on  the 
shelves.  They  are  certainly  books  our 
public  is  eager  to  read,  and  we  are  wait- 
ing impatiently  for  the  next  ones. 

New  Castle — Free  Public  Library 
As  a gift  in  memory  of  William  Mc- 
Kean Brown,  at  one  time  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  New  Castle  has  received  303 
volumes  of  the  publications  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  and  also  a subscription  to 
Yale  Review.  These  volumes  were  se- 
lected from  the  general  catalog  of  the 


Yale  University  Press  by  its  officers  after 
consulting  with  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Yale  University  Library,  as  books 
which  should  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  New  Castle  Library.  The  collec- 
tion includes  Chronicles  of  America, 
Pageant  of  America,  Yale  Shakespeare, 
and  Corridors  of  Time,  and  has  a total 
list  value  of  $871.85. 

The  Library  Board  and  the  staff  are 
very  appreciative  of  this  most  splendid 
gift. 

Newtown — Library 

In  spite  of  weather  conditions,  (which 
were  anything  but  favorable,  representa- 
tives from  fourteen  libraries  in  the  Bucks 
County  Library  Association  attended  the 
fall  meeting  held  at  Newtown,  October 
24. 

The  library  at  Newtown  dates  back  to 
1824  when  the  first  library  building  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  $106.60.  The  small 
table  for  the  use  of  the  librarian  of  that 
date  is  still  in  use  in  the  present  library. 

Plioenixville — Public  Library 

Miss  Alta  Kriebel,  head  librarian  at 
Plioenixville,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Margaret  MaeElfatrick  as  first 
assistant  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of 
Miss  Virginia  Lewis  who  recently  re- 
signed. The  new  second  assistant  li- 
brarian is  Miss  Elva  Eisenbrey.  These 
staff  changes  were  made  November  1. 

Sharon — Free  Library 

The  Free  Library  of  Sharon  enter- 
tained the  members  of  the  Four-County 
Library  Club  at  a district  meeting  No- 
vember 8.  The  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  were  held  in  the  music  room  of 
the  Buhl  Club.  Mr.  P.  A.  Jones  opened 
the  morning  meeting  with  an  address  of 
welcome.  Following  the  adjournment  of 
the  afternoon  session,  Miss  Eleanor  Car- 
ver and  members  of  her  Board  enter- 
tained the  visiting  librarians  at  a delight- 
ful tea  in  the  Carver  home. 

Wilkes-Barre — O sterhout  Free 

Library 

College  and  public  and  high  school  li- 
brarians of  the  region  embracing  Wilkes- 
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Barre,  Scranton,  Hazleton  and  surround- 
ing communities  met  Monday  evening, 
October  30,  in  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society  Special  Exhibit 
Building.  This  meeting  is  the  first  of 
several  to  be  held  during  the  coming  year 
by  this  regional  group  of  librarians.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Osterhout  Library  Staff 
served  as  hostesses  to  the  visiting  li- 
brarians. Harold  Wooster,  Librarian  of 
the  Scranton  Public  Library  was  in 
charge  of  the  session  as  chairman.  Miss 
Alice  R.  Eaton,  Librarian  of  the  Harris- 


burg Public  Library,  was  the  principal 
speaker. 

Williamsport — Janies  V.  Brown 

Library 

In  observance  of  Armistice  Day  the 
James  V.  Brown  Library  arranged  a 
special  exhibit  for  the  public  of  the  flags 
used  during  the  World  War.  Not  only 
were  the  American  flags  on  display,  but 
the  flags  of  all  the  Allies  of  the  World 
War.  There  was  also  a Gold  Star  flag 
displayed,  together  with  a list  of  all  the 
Lycoming  Gold  Star  men  and  women. 


